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To the very last Colman maintained his unhopeful attitude, in spite of the steady enthusiasm of the author's friends, who, after dining together at a tavern,, had, under Johnson's generalship, proceeded in a body to the theatre, determined to make a stubborn fight for the piece. But, according to the best accounts, there'was no necessity for any advocacy, hostile or otherwise, for, " quite the reverse to everybody's expectation," the play was received "with the utmost applause." Even Horace Walpole, who sneered aristocratically at its " lowness," and wrote flippantly about the author's draggled Muse, could not deny that it " succeeded prodigiously." " All eyes," he told Lady Ossory, " were upon Johnson, who sat in a front row in a side box; and when he laughed, everybody thought himself warranted to roar.1' In the mean time, the poor author, who had not dared to accompany his party to Covent Garden, was wandering disconsolately in the Mall. Here he was discovered by a friend, who pointed out to him that, in the event of any sudden alterations being required, his absence from the theatre might have serious results, and prevailed upon him to go there. " He entered the stage door," Cooke tells us, "just in the middle of the fifth Act, when there was a hiss at the improbability of Mrs. Hardcastle supposing herself forty miles off, though on her own grounds, and near the house. c What's that ?' says the Doctor, terrified at the sound. ' Psha ! Doctor,' says Colman, who was standing by the side of the scene, ' don't be fearful of squibs, when, we have been sitting almost these two hours upon a barrel of gunpowder." Goldsmith, adds Cooke,never forgaveColman this gratuitous pieceof malice.